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HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY—NO. 28. 

Carotina.—The Grand Lodge ‘of N. 
Carolina was first constituted by virtue of a charter 
from the Grand Lodge of Scotland, A. L. 5771. 
It convened occasionally at Newbern and Edenton, 
at which latter place the records were deposited: 
previous to the revolutionary war During the 
contest the records were destroyed by ihe British 
army, and the meetings of the Grand Lodge sus- 
pended. 

The members of the craft convened at H'llsbo- 
rough in 5787, and compiled certain regulations for 
the government of the Grand Lodge, and again set 
to work. In the same year they appointed a com- 
mittee to form a constitution for their future gov- 
ernment, which was accordingly done, and in the 
following year, the said constitution was formally 
adopted, and ratified at the city of Raleigh, at 
which place the Grand Lodge meets annually. 

Sourn grand communication of 
ancient masons was held in the city of Charleston 
on the 24th December, 5786, when it was resolved 


state, to deliberate on the expediency of forming a 
Grand Lodge. A grand convention was according- 
ly held on the first of January, 5787, at which 
were present, the Masters, Past Masters and War- 
dens of five lodges. After mature deliberation, it 
was resolved, that on the 5th February following, 
they would meet and proceed to the organization 
of a Grand Lodge for the state of South Carolina 
Accordingly on the day appointed, the convention 
again met and elected grand officers. The Grand 
Lodge being thus organized, a circular letter, set- 
ting forth their reasons for the establishment of a 
Grand Lodge, was prepared and transmitted to the 
different Grand Lodges in the United States, Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
From the peace of 1783 to 1808, there were two 
Grand Lodges in South Carolina, viz: ‘ The 
Grand Lodge of South Carolina, Ancient York 
Masons,” and “The Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons,” between whom no masonic 


to call a convention of the several lodges in the ! 


| formed, an unhappy schism took place, which re- 


convention on the 17th December, 5808, entered 
| into certain articlesand established the Grand Lodge 
of South Carolina. Shortly after this union was 


sulted in a separation, ‘Lhis separation continued 
until the 26th December, 5817, when they again || 
united uhder the style of “The Grand Lodge of| 


title of the Grand Lodge. 
communications are holden in Charleston on the || 
27:h December. 

‘Tennesser.— Previous to December, A. L. 5813, 

ihe lodges in this state worked under the authority 
of the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, at which 
time a Grand Lodge was established for the state 
of Tennessee, and the Most Worshipful Thomas 
Claiborne, Esq. elected and installed first Grand 
Master. 

Onto.— "he Grand Lodge of Ohio was institut- 
od by a convention of delegates, trom all the lodges 
within the state; assembled at Chilicothe on the 
tirst Monday of January, A. L. 5808, and elected 
‘heir grand officers. The first. communication of 
the Grand Lodge was holden at Chilicothe on the 
2d January, 5809. 4 

Groreia.— The Grand Lodge of Georgia is hol- 
dea ‘by virtue and in pursuance of the right of 
succession, legally derived from the most noble and 
most Worshipful Thomas Thyne, Lord Viscount 
Weymouth, Grand Master of England, A. D. 1730, 
by his warrant directed to the Right Worshipful 
Roger Lacey; and by the renewal of said power by 
Sholto Charles Douglas, Lord Aberdour, Grand 


desirous of terminating the disunion, assembled in|) 


Anciext Freemasons of South Carolina,” the present | 
The Grand annual), 


live, and covered it with a tile to prevent the rain 
from spoiling them. The basket happened to be 
placed on a root of acanthus, which, pushing out its 
leaves, covered the sides of the basket; some of the 
longest of which being obstructed by the corners of 
the tile, were forced downwards, and curled in the 
| manner of volute. Calimachus, the schulptor, pas- 
\sing near the tomb, was so pleased with the beau- 
tiful appearance of the acanthus growing in this 
manner, that he imitated it in the columns which he 
_afterwards made at Corinth. 


_ Villalpandus treats this story of Calimachus asa 
fable, aod maintains that the Corinthian capital took 
its origin from an order in Solomon’s temple; and 
‘this opinion is rendered probable by comparing the 
hremains of architecture in the ruins of Palmyra, or 
‘'T'admor in the desert, which was built by Solomon, 
with the Corinthian, and several biblical descrip- 
tions intimate strongly that this was the fact. 

_. The proportions of this order are extremely del- 
‘icateand it is divided into a great variety of mem- 
\bers, enriched with a profasion of ornaments. 
Scamozzi calls it the Virgina] order, it has all the 
delicacy of form, and gaiety of dress of a Grecian 
maiden, ‘I'he three columns, in the Campo Vac- 
cino at Rome, the remains, it is thought, of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, are considered the most 
perfect specimens of the Corinthian now extant. 
One fifth of the whole height is appropriated to the 
pedestal; one sixth of the remainder to the entab- 
lature; and one tenth of the height of the column 
gives its diameter; the modillions are eleven anda 
half minutes wide, and the dentile three and a 
half. 

In most of the Roman antiques, the capital of 
this order is enriched with olive leaves; the acaa- 
thus being seldom employed but in that Composite. 
De Cordemoy, however, prefers the acanthus; the 
laurel and parsley leaves are sometimes substituted. 
The base of the column may be either Attic or 
Corinthian; they are both very beautiful. If the 


Master of Scotland, for the years 1755, and 1756, 
and Grand Master of England for the years 1757 
and 1758, as appears by his warrant, directed to 
the Right Worshipful Grey Elliot. 

On the 16th day of December, 5786, a conven- 
tion of the several lodges holden in the stafe, as- 
sembled at Savannah, when the permanent appoint- 
ments, which had been heretofore made by the 
Grand Master of England, were solemnly relin- 
quished, by the R. W. Samuel Elbert, Grand 
Master, and the other officers of the Grand Lodge; 
and certain regulations were adopted, by which 
the grand officers are now elected annuaiiy by the 
Grand Lodge. 


ORDERS OF | 


ARCHITECTURE. 
[ Concluded. | 
Tre Corintuian.— The Corinthian order, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, owed its origin to the follow- 
ing accident: A young girl of Corinth having died, 


cdmmunication existed. 


two Grand Lodges, ! 


her nurse placed on her tomb a basket containing 
certain trinklets, in which she delighted when a- 


entablature is enriched, the shaft should be fluted, 
and the liability to injury may be diminished by fil-- 
ling the flutes to one third of their height with ,cab- 
lings, asin the inside of the Pantheon at Rome, 
where the statues of departed philosophers and he- 
roes stimulated the living to imitate their virtues 
and glorious deeds, 

‘Lue Composite.— The Composite was combined 
rather than invented, by Romans, being only a spe- 
cies of Corinthian, with a capital formed from the 
Corinthian Tonic. 

The ancients do not appear to have given a de- 
finite form to the entablature of this order. In the 
temple of Bacchus the cornice is entirely plain.— 
The arch of Septimus Severus has dentils resemb- 
ling the Ionic, and the arch of Titus is enriched 
with both modiLions and dentils. 

Modern architects have varied more in: this than 
in any other order—each consulting his owr, taste. 

Ihe height of the composite column, 2nd the parts 


strongly marked, and the ornament of the violef_ 


them, 
The turgid embellishment of this order, like t’ 
latter Kpick poems of the Romans, manifest the ¢ 


The different bunches of leaves require to be, 


of the entablature are similar to the Corinthian. — 


must not project beyond the fillets that enclos > 
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Vou. TH 


parture of genuine taste, and the influence of Ori- 
ental luxury, which wrested the sceptre of a mighty 
empire. 

CELEBRATIONS. 


Celebration at Batavia, N. ¥. 


The anniversary of St. John the Baptist was cel- 
ebrated in this village on Monday the 25th inst., in 
‘Lhe policy of | 
doing so at this particular time, had been question-| 
ed by many: the result, however, has shown that al 
public exhibition by masons, together with the prac- 
tical illustration of their principles, are the most ef- 
fectual means by which the dark insinuations and_ 


a manner worthy of the occasion. 


open hostility of its foes can be repressed. 


dressed the ‘Throne of Grace. Mr. Hosmer then 
delivered a short address, which for elegance of 
composition, for correctness of thought, and effect 
in delivery, we have seldom if ever seen surpassed. 
Of Mr. Hosmer’s address, it is needless here to 


‘| speak, as he has politely furnished us, at the solici- 


tation of the fraternity, with a copy for publieation, 
which we have the pleasure to lay before our rea- 
ders, ‘The exercises were closed by an appropriate 
prayer from the Rev. Mr. Byel. 

The procession then returned in the same order, 
and dined at Mr. Danolds, Mr. Humphrey’s, Mr. 
Burnham’s and Mr, Parmelee’s; and dispersed at 
an early hour. 

Among masons, the most perfect order and reg- 
ularity prevailed. Notwithsianding the abuse of 
some misguided enthusiasts, no improper language 


At an early hour on Monday th fraternity as- escaped the lipsof Masons. Many who came for 


sembled at their respective rooms, probably about 
three hundred in number, and were formed in pro-| 


cession by the Marshals, at about 12 o’clock. Pre- 
ceded by a band of music, and accompanied by a 
large number of ladiesand citizens, they proceeded, 
under the direction of the Marshals, to a beautiful 
orchard in the rear of Col. Goodwill’s, where pre- 
parations had been made for their ‘accommodatios. 
An immense multitude of probablynot less than two 
or three thousand people thronged the streets at an 


early hour; some attracted hither by curiosity 


the express purpose of creating mischief, returned 
with altered views; and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the residue who “ came to scoff, have returned 
to pray.” 


A meeting was also held near the Court House, | 
on the same day, at which Mr. Cochrane preached, | 
and some resolutions we understand were passed. , 
The only one of importance was, not to support 
No new light we un- 


any Free-Mason for office. 
derstand, was thrown upon the “ Morgan affair.” 
The Lewiston committee did not report, as we 


some by the best and purest of motives—some by:' fondly anticipated they would, nor did the commit- 


political considerations—and not a few, it is to be 
feared. purely for mischief. Be that, however, as 
to mar the festivity of the day:—although many, it 
is said, came armed, and left their guns in the en- 
virons of the village; and others with long knives, 
resembling the scalping knives of the American 
Savages,--a few feeble efforts to insult the proces- 
sion, as it passed along the streets, which, however, 
were promptly repressed by the good sense of the 


multitude;--together with the breaking open the | 


door of the Court House, in order to see ‘* without 


money and without price,” an interesting painting, 
by a young man in Auburn, representing our Sav-_ 
ior ir. the act of raising Lazarus from the dead,—and | 


‘the entire prostration of the Circus, towards even- 
ing, to see the horses and men gratis,—are the on- 
ly incidents we have occasion to regret. 


portment of the great mass of the people was, in’ 


the main, as it ought to be, and upon the whole, | Mann of Westminster. Hymns and portions of 
such as to reflect great credit on the character of 


this place and its vicinity. 
Batavia has for wnany years sustained a bad rep- 


utation abroad; and a variety of incidents which 
have succeeded one another ‘in rapid succession, 


ever since its first settlement, has tended to confirm 


the unfavorable impression, which has been but | 


too truly formed. 


transports of joy. 


digressed— 


On arriving at the place assigned for the solemn. 
exercises of the day, the Rev. Mr. Spencer, of Mid- 
dlebury, arose, and in one of the most eloquent and 
appropriate prayers to which we ever listened, ad-, 


The de- || 
| Rev. Mr. Clarke of Princeton, andthe Rev. Mr. 


Wilder, presided. 
But to resume the subject from which we have, 


their discoveries. 


The destruction of the Circus, we believe is not 
imputed to the Masons. 


Celebration at Westminster, Mass. 
The nativity of St. John the Biptist was cele- 


brated by Harris Lodge in conjunction with Thom-| 
as Royal Arch Chapter, and by many companions, 


and brethren of adjacent associations, at Westmin- 
ster, on Monday the 25th day of June. The de- 
lightful air of a sunny but cool day invited a large 
concurse of spectators. The procession formed at 
the house of Col. Adams and proceeded to the 
meeting house with the most exact punctuality to 
previous arrangements. Appropriate, solemn, and 
eloquent religious services were performed by the, 


masonic poetry were sung with great musical ele- 
gance by a numerous choir of singers, An address 
was delivered by William Lincoln, 


|and volunteer sentiments offered on the occasion, as 
tee by whose directions the Niagara River has re-' 


‘cently been swept, reveal the nature or extent of 
it may, no circumstances of much moment occurred 


An enemy of the masonic institution might h@ve 


‘found an argument of irresistible power to combat. 


his prejudices and unfavorable opinions, in the ap- 


pearance of a procession composed of reverend = 
[t is to be hoped, however, that’ | pious clergymen, useful and distinguished citizens, | 
although it may not regain, because we cannot re-. 

gain what was never lost, it is, we say, rather to be’ 
hoped that we may, eventually acquire a standing 
among our sister villages, for civilization and so- 
cial refinement: and the fact that a society of Free- 
masons have been permitted to celebrate the anni- 
versary of St. John—have been permitted to 
address the Throne of Grace, and listen to an elo- 
quent address, from one of their number, in the 
broad light of day, without being pelted with brick, 
bats, is a subject of great felicitation, and ought to 
be hailed by the advocates of social order with 


and men whose character, worth, and influence in 
society, are certain pledges that whatever receives 
their united countenance must possess intrinsic val- | 
ue. The simple yet rich dresses of the brgthren, 
and the union of a great number of the fair daugh- 
ters of our land, gave to the procession an imposing 
and beautiful appearance.. 

On returning from the meeting house, the breth- 
ren repaired to the house of Col. Adams, where an 


were provided for by Dr John White. 

At the table, the R. W. Master, Dr. Charles W. 
Many excellent toasts were 
given, uniting neatness of expression with purity of 
sentiment. he occasion was honored by the 
presence of the venerable Isaiah Thomas, little less 
distinguished as the patron of masonic science, than 
of the typographical art. The following sentiment 


excellent repast had been prepared. The ladies; 


The Light of Masonry, which arose in the Rag 
and has formed a grand Constellation in the Wes. 
—May every Lodge be a brilliant Star, and every 
Brother be illuminated by its rays, to guide hin 
through life, in the paths of rectitude, probity, and 
honor. 

And followed by this: — 

Our Past Grand Master, Brother Isaiah Thom. 
as. The distinguished friend of masonry and 
patron of printing—Ais works will long remain 
the best evidence of his eminence and success jp 
each. 

The following sentiment was presented to the | 
sisters assembled to commemorate the day: : 

The Fair-Protected in their rights by the ref. | 
gion of our God, the laws of our country, and the _ 
principles of our order, 

Which was reciprocated in the following reply: 

Relying on such protection, and following such 
leaders, we will fear no danger. 

The utmost harmony and most perfect order pre. 
vailed, and after a day of delightful social inter. 
course and conviviality, the brethren retired s% 
early that we forbear to mention the hour, lest i 
should strike with surprise those who have been 
devoted to the protracted excesses of festive revel- 

We regret that we have not been enabled to ob- 
tain and present to our readers the many regular 


their worth entitles them to notice and preservation, | 
W or. 


Ceiebration at Sandlake, N. Y. 

On the 25th ult. Rensselaer Chapter, No. 114, 
was installed at Sandlake, in ancient form. The 
Rev. Companion Leland Howard, of Troy, deliv- | 
ered an appropriate and interesting discourse, which 
was listened to with deep attention by a numerous 
body of the masonic fraternity, and a great concourse 
of spectators who had assembled. ‘The ceremony of 
installation was performed by the M. E. Jonathan 
Eights, of Albany, by virtue of a special authori- 
ty from the Grand High Priest. Calvin ‘} hompsun 
and Joseph Enos, Esq’rs of Sandlake, were installed 
as High Priest and King, and Nathan Howard, Es, 
of Stephentown, as Scribe of the new Chapter.— 
The procession then formed, and, preceded bya 
band of excellent music from Albany, returned to 
the house of Mr. Averill, where a dinner was ser'- 
ed up in Mr. Averill’s usual good style. Separate 
tables were spread for masons’ wives and daughters, 
who, to the number of about on hundred and fif- 
ty, sat down to the masonic feast. Messrs, Knowl 
son, of Sandlake, and Pitcher, ot Troy, officiated 
as Marshals of the day. It closed with that flow of 
masonic feeling, which the day and event were % 
well calculated to inspire. — Troy Sentinel. 


The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of North Care 
lina convened at Fayetteville on Saturday, the 23d 
of June, and closed on the Monday following. 

The following grand officers were elected for the 

ensuing year: 
M. E. Esek Arnold, Fayetteville, G. H. P; Rob 
ert Joyner, 'arborough, D. G. H. P.; John Arn- 
strong, Fayetteville, G. K.; J. A. Billington, Wik 
mington, G. S.; E. B. Freeman, Halifax, G. Tr. 
G. Anderson, Halifax, G. Sec.; Rev. Comp. W. 
M. Green, Hillsborough, G. C.; J. W. Cochrar, 
Fayetteville, G. M. 

A convention was also to have been held at the 
same time and place, for the purpose of amending 
the Constitution of the Grand Chapter; but the re- 
quisite number of Chapters having failed to send 


was given by Mr. Thomas: 


delegates, it was deemed inexpedient to take uP 
the subject. 
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them by the workmen; and so great is the friction pro-. 


the barrels to cool them, and prevent them from injuring | 
' the bits from the heat which would instantly take place | 


THE ESSAYIST. 


NUMBER XXV. 


OF Fi.ICTION. 


“It may be necessary to state, from actual experience, 
the successful result uf this practice. In a large steam 
mill in the country, several stories high, motion was) 
communicated to the machinery, in the several floors 
from the engine, by means of an upright axis and bevel | 
wheels upon it connected with other bevel wheels fixed 
upon borizontal shafts in each separate story. The low-| 
er pivot of this upright shaft in consequence of this faul- 
ty construction and the great weight it had to carry, pro- | 
duced so much friction, that it was necessary to pour wa* | 
ter upon it continually, to cool it, and prevent it from | 
setting the premises on fire. This evil was entirely re | 
moved by fixing another pivot in the foot of the shaft | 
made of hardened stee] with its end a little convex—and 
resting upon a hard flat steel plate—p}aced on the bottom | 
of the chair or plummer block; the neck of the pivot be- 
ing surrounded by a be!l-metal socket, with four semi- 
circular grooves made into its lower edge, to permit oil 
to flow iuto it from the chair, which contains a proper 
sapply of oil: the socket was held in its place by four, 
screws passing through screwed holes made in the sides | 
of the chair, above the cil. The disposition entirely 
remedied the evii, and no further complaint was ever | 
made, during many years that the editor knew of this ap- | 
plication. | 


Another instance occurred in a powerful water mill) 
for grinding and boring gun barrels. In the operation of 
rough boring the barrels, they are driven endwise against | 
the boring bits, by means of levers, to be pressed against | 


duced by the action of the bits within the barrels that it 
is necessary to pour water continually on the outside of 


were that precaution omitted. Now in order to guard a- | 
gainst the friction endwise of the spindles which carried | 
the boring bits, they had been carefully made agreeably 
to the principles just laid down: namely, thei end piv- 
ots being made of steel a little convex at their extremities, 


THE ARTIST. 


orch undismayed, the duck pro ound 
Where N, cure works in secret, trace the fois 
Ofatows moving with mcessant change 
Their elemental round behold the seeds 
Ovbemg, and the energy ot life. 

Kindling the mass with ever active flame : 
Then say if nought in these external scenes 
Cau move thy wonder?—— 


For the Mirror 
Messrs. Editors, 

I was pleased with the ‘Mechanical Solution of a 
Mathematical Problem’’ in your last, and having some 
time ago hit upon one more simple I have sent it for your 
disposal. T.C. 

By the help of this diagram” it appears that any person 
who has knowledge enough to understand that a line 
drawn across a square from one angle, will divide the 
square into two equal parts, and that four halves are e- 
qual to two whole ones; will see that a Square raised | 
upon the hypothenuse of a right angled tri-angle is equal 
to the two squares formed upon the base, and perpendicu- 
lar. 

* We are unable to present our readers ‘with this diagram 
in print. It may be seen at the office. 


From the Baltimore American. 
WhHiIsKEY-VINEGAR AND PICKLES. 

To the Editor._—From the scarcity of vinegar the last 
season, I was led to make trial of a mode of preserving 
cucumbers, [pickling if you will, }that I should not have 
attempted under other circumstances. But it has suc- 
seeded so well with me, that I am desirous that other 
housewives should partake of the benefit. 

I gathered the cucumbers from the vines and without 
any other preparatiog than washing them clean, dropped 
them into a stand containing a mixture of whiskey and 
water, one part of the former, three of the latter. I se- 


cured them against gnats, flies, and external air,by tying | 
a flannel close over the top, and laying over this a board 
and stone, and neither moved nor examined them until 
Christmas, when I found them not merely equal. but de- 
cidedly superior to any pickles I had ever tasted. They 
were hard and of a fine flavour, and what has been par- 
ticularly admired in them, they retained the original color 
of the cucumber not exhibiting the green poisonous ap- 
pearance of pickles that had been salted and scalded in 
copper. My whiskey and water[no salt having been 


harder.ed and tempered, and acting against hard flat steel 
plates fixed in the plummer blocks: In this manner they 


worked for several years, vithout any complaint being | 
made on the score of the friction. It happened, howev- 


er that the mouth on the opposite end of one of the spin- | Might be made in this way, cheaper than from cider. 


dles, into which the ers of the boring bits were placed, 


had become worn in the course of time, and it was ne- || Key and water, reas other vegetables, =o leaves, 
cessary to have it repaired. [t was accordingly sent to beets, strawberries, &c. &e. when making vinegar was 


an ordinary jobbing smith, who repaired it in his usual man- | 
ner. Very soon afterwards the end pivot began to heat, | 
and could not be kept cool, even with the assistance of | 
water poured over it; on this it was taken out, when it! 
was found that the smith had made a hole in its centre, as | 
usual, and after repairing the mouth of the spindle, hard- 
ened both ends, leaving the hole so made; the conse- | 
quence was, that rings or circles had formed all round the 
central hole, and the steel plates had others correspond- 
ing thereto; with the addition of a pin in the middle, en- | 
tering into the hole in the end of the spindle; and all 
this, in consequence of the centre of the spindle having | 
been removed. On this, all the other spindles in the mill. 
were examined; when it was found that the steel surfaces, 
in contact had mutually polished themselves by the little’ 
wearing on each other, and were even more perfect then | 


when first made. Of course the remedy for the evil be- | 


came obvious; and it wa» only necessary to send the spin- 
dle and plate to the workmen who first made them, to 


restore to them their original shapes and former excel- 
lence. ‘ 


used or heat employed, ]was now excellent vinegar for 
the table. 


P.S. Ihave no doubt that vinegar, for all purposes, 


Instead of cucumbers, there might be added to the whis- 


| 


| Iwcrease oF Heat 1n DesceDING INTO THE 
| EARTH. 

. The increase of temperature in coal mines in propor- 
‘tion to their debth, is a fact familiar to every person who 
‘has occasion to frequent them. The cause of this has 
‘been the subject of much speculation; one class of wri- 


the only object to be accomplished. 


‘ters ascribing it to the existence of some great source of | 


‘heat in the interior of the’ earth; and another to the de_ 
‘composition of pyrites, which abounds in coal and the 
accompanying strata, and which is known to produce, 
‘when decomposed, actual combustion’ The following 
explanation of the phenomenon, given by Mr. Mathew 
Millar in the Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History, 
appears to us, however, a greal deal more simple and 
satisfactory :-— 

‘In every mine, with the exception of a few, which 
are level free, the ventilation is carried on by causing the 
air at the surface to descend, and traverse the works, and 
|| then ascend. Now, it is evident, that if a portion of air 
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wos 


‘mine, it will be condensed in proportion to the depth of 
| the mine, and, in consequence of this condensation, wil! 
become heated, and the degree of heat will of course be 
vin Proportion to the depth of the mine. The air thus 
heated traverses the works, and imparts its heat to the 
strata; it then ascends, and is succeeded by a fresh portion 
of air from the surface, which in the same way becomes 
heated, and imparts its heat to the strata, and they, in 
turn, communicate it all around. Thus, in a long course 
of working in a deep mine, the air at the bottom is heat- 
ed, and also the rocks to a considerable depth; and when 
the work ceases, the mine takes a long while to lose its 
temperature; and this is found to be the case particularly 
when the mine becomes full of water, the water being 
found ai first of a high temperature, and gradually to lose 
its heat, which is in consequence of the strata imparting 
theirs to the water; and as soon as they have given out 
all their heat, the water indicates the mean temperature 
nearly of the place. 


‘*The reverse takes place in an old mine when rework- 
/ec; in that case, the temperature rises gradually as the 
working continues: and in those mines which are not 
worked, but in which the ventilation stil] goes on,I be- 
lieve it will be found that they do not lose more of their 
temperature than can be placed to the abstraction of the 
other causes of heat in working mines, such as that pro- 
duced by the men and the lights. 


_ “The exact quantity of heat given out by air in pro- 
portion to its condensation, it is difficult to ascertain; 
but every day’s experience proves it to be very consider- 
able; and, I believe, this, added to the other obvious 
‘sources of heat in mines in a state of working will be 


found sufficient to account for their high tempera- 
“ture.” 


GUNS. 

The invention of guns is indisputably German, and was 
| produced in this manner: One Barthoe Schwatis, a friar, 
‘in making chemical experiments, mixed saltpetre and 

| brimetone with other ingredients and set them upon a fire 
in a crucible; but a spark getting into it, the pot immedi- 
‘ately broke, with great violence and noise; which event 
| surprised him at first, but he repeated his experiment, and 
finding the effect constant, set himself at work to improve 
it; for which purpose he caused an iron pipe to be made, 

with a small hole to fire at; and putting in some of his 
ingredients, together with smail stones, set fire to it, and 
‘found it answered his expectations in penetrating all be- 
‘fore it. This happened about the year 1333, and was 
soon improved to the making of great ordnance, &e- 


To Fiorists 1n GENERAL, AND LADIESIN Par- 
TICULAR.—-The New Monthly Magazine gives the fol- 
lowing method of obtaining flowers of different colours 
on the same stem;—Split a small twig of elder length- 
ways, and having scraped out the pith, fill each of the 
aparments with seeds of flowers of different sorts, but 
which blossom about the same time: surround them with 
mould, and then tying together two bits of wood, plant 
the whole in a pot filled with earth, properly prepared. 
‘The stems of the different flowers will thus be so incor- 
porated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing 
out branches covered with flowers analogous to the seed 
which produced them. 


Improvement in Hat Manufacture.—Stephen Hemp 
stead, Jr of St. Charles, Missouri, has procured a pa- 
tent for an improvement in the stiffening of water proof 
Hats, which he asserts does not injure the body of the 
hat, and will cost not one fourth as much as the stffen- 
ing now in use. Mr. Pennel Parmer is his agent a 
Washington and will give the necessary information.— 
Mr. Hempstead, is we believe, now in some of the 
Northern cities for the purpose of introducing his pa- 


\|from the surface be carried down to the bottom of the 


tent. 
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MR. BUREE. 


but bind the whofe masc we peop! 
e inté Union 
a and resistance during the process, THE CAEINE 
Lastly—io these attractions, of various kinds,/} ——___« 


Mr. Moore, in his life of Sheridan, and in the 
consequent allusion to that part of it which includes 
the stormy period of the French Revolution, gives, 
an account of the cecession of Burke from the party 
to which he had hitherto been attached, and illus- 
trates the causes which prompted him to that me- 
morable change. ‘Mr. Moore, (says the Eding- 
burgh Review) is jealous of all political recanta- 
tions; but in the following splendid passage, it can. 
not be denied that the severity of his moral judg- 
ment is duly tempered with respect for the many 
eminent qualities oft the individual on whom it is 
pronounced.” The admirers of Burke, who may 
be considered as standing without an equal since | 
the days of Cicero, will doubtless look upon this. 


sketch, much as it concedes, as more splendid and | 
severe than just.—4lbany Argus. 
‘sTt was rather from circumstances than from | 
choice, or any natural affinity, thai Mr. Burke, had 
ever attached himself to the popular party in poli- | 
tics. ‘There was, in truth, nothing democratic a- | 
bout him but his origin;—his tastes were all on the | 
side of the splendid and the arbitrary. The chief. 
recommendation of the cause of India to his fancy 
and his feelings was, that it involved the fate of an- 
cient dynasties, and invoked retribution for the. 
downfall of thrones and princedoms, to which his. 
imagination, always most affected by objects at a | 
distance, lent a state and splendor that did not be- | 
long tohim. ‘though doomed to make Wiggism 
his habitual haunt, he took his perchvat all times on 
its loftiest branches, as far as possible away from | 
popular contact; 4nd, upon most occasions, adopted } 
a sort of Baronial view of liberty, as rather a ques- 
tion lying between the Throne and Aristocracy, 
than one in which the people hada right to any effi-. 
cient voice or agency.—Accordingly, the question 
of parliamentary reform, from the first moment of 
its agitation, found in him a most decided oppo-| 
nent, 
« This inherent repugnance to popular princi-' 
ples became naturally heightened into impatience 
and disgust, by the leng and fruitless warfare’ 
which he had waged under their banner, and the. 
uniform ill success with which they had blasted all | 
his struggles for wealth and power. Nor was he’ 
in any better temper with his associates in the! 
cause,—-having found that the ascendancy, which 
he had formerly exercised over them, and which, 
in some degree, consoled him for the want of offi- 
cial dominion, was of late considerably diminished, | 
if not wholly transferred to others. He saw the. 
party. too, who, from the moment they had ceased 
to be’ ruled by him, were associated only in high: 
mind with recollections of unpopularity and defeat, | 
about to adopt a line of politics which ‘his long 
knowledge of the people of England, and his saga- 
cious foresight of the consequences of the French 
Revolution, fully convinced him would lead to the 
same barren and mortifying results. On the con- 
trary, the cause to which he profiered his alliance, | 
would, he ‘vas equally sure, by arraying on its side 
all the rank, riches, and religion of Europe, enable 


| which it was accompanied, | 


treason to the new cause which they espouse : 


him at length to feel that sense of power and tri- | 


umpb, for which his domineering spirit had long/| 
panted in vain. In this latter hope, indeed. of a 
speedy triumph over Jacobinism, his temperament, 
as was often the case, out ran his sagacity; for, 
while he foresaw clearly that the dissolution of so- 
cial order in France would at last harden into a 
military tyranny, he appeared not to be aware that 
the violent measures which he recommended against 


her, would not only hasten this formidable result, 


Histone truth 
Yon tread the long exient.of backward time.” 


SIEGE OF MISSOLONGHI. 

A history of the Siege of Missolonghi, has beep 
published in Paris, by M. Aruste Fabre. It cop. 
tains a number of most interesting details with ye. 
spect to the memorable event. ‘he bravery ang 
self-devotion of the unfortunate Greeks are painted 
with a masterly pencil. It is well known, that after 
having been disappointed in all their hopes of aig, 


with which the cause of Thrones was now encircled | 
in the eyes of Burke, must be added one, which, | 
however it may still further disenchant our views of 
his conversion, cannot be wholly omitted among the | 
inducements to his change,——and this was the strong, 
claim upon the gratitude of government, which his 
seasonable and powerful advocacy in a crises 
difficult established for him, and which the narrow 
and embarrassed state of his circumstances render- 
ed an object by no means of secondary importance | 


in his views. Unfortunately,—from a delicate wish | feeling their ramparts crumbling under their feet 
that the reward should not appear to come in too seeing their fathers, their wives, and their children, 
close coincidence with the service,—the pension | perishing by famine, the garrison sent a communi. 
bestowed upon him arrived too late to admit of his | cation to the only corps that was able fo give them 
deriving much more from it than the obloquy by (any succour, that of Kairaskaki, requested it to at- 


~ 


: Vay the rear of the enemy on a certain day, and to 
‘The consequence as is well known, of the new | announce its arrival by a general discharge of mus. 


course taken by Burke was, that the speeches and | ketry, at which moment the garrison would make 
writings which he henceforward produced, and in || sortie, and endeavor to cut their way through the 
which as usual, his judgment was run away with) besieging army. On the appointed day, the popv- 
by his temper, form a complete contrast, in spirit | lation of Missolonghi was assembled. The Grecian 
and tendency, to all that he had put on record in'| women considered themselves strong enough to 


the former part of his life. He has, indeed, left | brave the fatigue and danger of the sortie, dres- 


behind him two separate and distinct armories of |ed themselves in men’s clothes, in order if they 


opinion, from which both Whig and ‘Tory may fur-| were unable to escape the enemy they might be ta- 


nish themselves, with weapons, the most splendid, 
if not the most highly tempered, that ever genius’ 
and eloquence have condescended to bequeath to. 
party. He has thus too, by his own personal ver- | ancestors, and wore concealed daggers, with which 
satility, attained, in the world of politics, what | either to strike the enemy, or to secure their not 
Shakespeare, by the versatility of his characters, a- being taken alive. Those whose weakness forbade 
chieved for the world in general,—namely, such aj' them to follow the troops, joined the desparately 
universality of application to all opinions and pur-| wounded, the sick, the aged and the infants, and 
poses, that it would be difficult for any statesman | resolved to bury themselves in the ruins of the town, 
of any party to find himself placed in any situation, | It was a terrible moment. Almost all the families 
for which he could not select some golden sentence | of Missolonghi were divided into two parts; those 


ken for soldiers, and put to death instantly. Many 
of them hung round the necks of their children, as 
a protecting talisman, the revered relics of their 


from Burke, either to strengthen his position by. who remained in expectation of death, and those 


reasoning, or illustrate and adorn it by fancy.—| who were on the point of rushing forth to ven- 
While therefore, our respect for the man himself is || geance and to new dangers. The hardest warriors 
diminished by this want of moral identity observa-|| were subdued to tears; and the bravest hearts quaj- 
ble through his life and writings, we are but the ‘led at the approaching separation. All these prep- 
more disposed to admire that unrivalled genius, /arations were, however, rendered abortive by the 
which could thus throw itself out in so many vari-|/ infamous treachery of a Bulgarian soldier, who had 
ous directions with equal splendor and vigor. In | deserted to Ibrahim, and disclosed the whole plan. 
general, political deserters lose their value and pow- || The ‘Turks suddenly attacked the town, and bath- 
er in the very act, and bring little more than their ed themselves in Christian blood.—The scene that 
followed was hideous —‘But one voice was heard 
| among the despairing women,” says M. Fabre;—- 
“To the sea! to the sea!” Many precipitated 
themselves into wells, into which they first threw 
their children.—But the wells at length became 


he, full, and it wasa long way from the ramparts 
by this division of himself, achieved. _ His mind, ‘to that part of the harbour the was silibeiesihe 


indeed lies parted asunder in his works, like some deep for the purpose of death. The conquerors 
vast continent severed by a convulsion of nature,— ‘anxious, for slaves, followed close on their victibos. 
each paces peopled by ~ own giant race of opin- '| Several women, and even seven children, had the 
and language, jaddress and the good fortune to free themselves 
and committed in eternal hostility wi : 

by throwing themselves on the naked swords of the 


Arabs; others plunged into the flaines of the burn- 
ing houses; twelve-hundred, who could discover no 
way of destroying theniselves, fell'into the hands ot 
the enemy. ‘The attention of the conquerors was 
soon drawn to the powder magazine. The size & 
the solidity of the building induced them to believe 


** Fortis in armis 
Casaris Labienus erat; nunc transfuga vilis.”’ 


« Bat Burke was mighty in either camp; and it 
would have taken fwo great men to effect what he, 


Magnus and Socin, two celebrated lawyers of. 
Pisa, in Italy, were frequently opposed to each other | 
on points ef law. Upvn one occasion, when the’ 
famous Lorenzo de Medicis was present, Magnus, 
finding himself very hard pressed by his adversary, | 
conceived the idea of forging at the moment a law ||that the wealth of the inhabitants had been there 
to serve his own peculiar case. Socin saw through 


' deposited. It contained however, only women and 
the trick, and being no less cunning than his adver- children, and Capsails(one of the ho of the 


sary, when it came to his turn to reply, he invented |town, having obstinately refused to accompany the 
another law which completely undid the effects of || garrison, in the projected sortie, conducted to the 


Magnus’ quotation. ‘lhe latter immediately inter- powder-magazine a crowd of women and children 


rupted him, and called upon him to cite the place | saying, “Come, and be still: I will myself set fire to 
where the law he spoke of wasto be found. ‘It is |it.”)They wept not; they had no part:>= to appre- 


to be found,” replied Socin, ‘in the very next page ||hend; the grave was about to unite ‘hem fore.°?. 


to that you have just cited.” The mothers tranquilly pressed their :-’ ‘© ‘” 
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their breasts; relying on Capsails. In the mean- 
while, the enemy crowded round their assylum, 
some attempted to break open the doors; some to 


enter by the windows! some climbed to the roofs, 


and endeavoured to demolish it. At length, Cap- 
sails, perceiving that a vast number had assembled, 
uttered a brief prayer, familliar to the Greeks— 
«Lord remember me!” and applied the match. 
The explosion was so violent, that the neighbor- 
ing houses were thrown down, large chasms were 
produced in the earth, the sea moved from its bed 
and inundated one part of the town. ‘Two thou- 
sand barbarians were blown up with Capsails.°°— 
Such was the catastrophe of this terrible dra- 
ma. 


THE CASKET. 
THE BROKEN LEG. 
Bonnard appeared, at all times and every where, 
before and at mid-day, a prudent, amiable young 
man; but after dinner, and in the evening, he was 
not always precisely so. In fact, he was a true son 
of the ancient Germans, so often reproached for a 
love of drinking, and knew no greater enjoyment 
than that of giving, amidst convivial friends, the 
inspiring songs, ** Enjoy the charms of life’—‘With 
laurels crown the flowing bowl,” and of emptying 
a flask of good old Hock, as an accompaniment. 
Had he been satisfied with one flask, no body would 
have had a right to say aught against him, especial- 
ly as his income permitted it; but one flask was 
«ure to call for another, even to a sixth or seventh. 
The mother, sisters and brothers with whom he 
resided, had the mortification of seeing him return 
home, six evenings in the week, perfectly intoxicat- 
ed. Their most urgent remonstrances were fruit- 
less, and they began to think that his drunkenness 
was incurable. Laura, his sweetheart, thought so 


too, for after innumerable quarrels, a breach was at 
length made between the lovers, who, indeed, were 
almost as much as betrothed. 

Hitherto he had, from a respect to Laura, main- 
tained at least the outward appearance of good 
manners; but now he became a shameless and no- 
torious drunkard. Almost every night he either 
had ascufile with watchmen, or slept off his intox- 
ication in around house. His health therehy began 
to be visibly injured, and his fortune to melt away. 
In short, he was upon the brink of ruin. 

Two of his friends, whe, although they often 
drank with him, always kept themselves within the 
bounds of moderation, were much grieved at his 
conduct, and resolved to reciaim the drinker by a 
‘methed not the most common in the world. 

With this view they one evening accompanied 
Bonnard to a public wine cellar, and appeared in 
particularly high spirits. Old Hock was called for, 
and they encouraged him to quaff as much of it as 
he liked, and that was no small dose. 
himself into the clouds. 

About midnight the two friends began to yawn, 
shut their eyes, and seemed to fall asleep. | Bon- 
nard was delighted, for he could now drink anoth- 
er flask without being reproved by them. Before, 
however, he had finished it, intoxication reached 
its highest pitch, and he at length fell, deprived of 
reason, inte a sound and deliberate sleep. 

His friends instantly started up from their pre- 
tended slumber, and shook and jogged him, and to 
their great joy found that he exh. bited nosymptoms 
of wakefulness. By a sign wh:ch was previously 
agreed upon, they now called in a surgeon, who 

was waiting in the adjoinining apartment. He 
immediately entered, bringing with h'm splits and 
other implements for a broken leg, and soon laced 


up the right limb of the sleeper as tightly, as if it | 


He drank | 


had been most dangerously factured. They then 
sprinkled water upon his face, and gave a fearful, 
thundering cry. 

The sleeper started up-—scized instantly his leg 
which the splints squeezed, and wished to rise from 
‘the chair. His friends, however, held bim fast, 
-erying out, Unfortunate man; stir not—you have 
received a dangerous contusion. We had scarcely 
falien asleep, when, attempting to go down stairs, 
you fell, broke your leg, and fainted. We awak- 
\ened, raised you up, and caused it to be dressed. 
In Heaven’s name, stir not for your life! We 
have ordered a litter, and it will be here immedi- 
vately to carry you home.” 

| Bonnard was delirious—his fancy magnilied the 
pressure of the splints to the pain of a real broken 
limb, and, never once imagining that he was de- 
prrakens he permitted himself to be borne home la- 
menting. 

There his family received him, as was concerted, 
with tears and wailings. For four weeks he con- 
tinued to be visited by the surgeon, who kept his 
leg squeezed into a case so that he could not move 
humself, and did not doubt the reality of the alleged 
accident. So long an imprisonment was intolera- 
_ble—he cursed wine as the cause of his misfortunes, 
and made a solemn vow never to get drunk in fu- 
ture, 
| At the expiration of a month the surgeon inform-| 
-ed him that the cure was completed. He went as 
if upon eggs to save his broken leg, and his first | 

walk was to the house of his sweet-heart, whom he 
anxiously entreated to forget the past, and once 
more to reinstate him in her affections. She prom- 
\ised both, on condition of a temperate year’s pro- 
bation. He kept it manfully, and then became 
the husband of his Laura, and continued during 
the rest of his life, an orderly and respectable man, 
(she never at any one time drank more than he. 
could carry. | 


After several years, Bonnard, for the first time, 


discovered the trick that had been played upon’ 
him—he thanked his friends heartily for it, and be-| 
gan once more to tread firmly on his right leg, the 


straining of which he had always until then most 
carefully avoided. 


generally make my first observations upon his laugh 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the vas- 
sages which throw him into that agreeable kind of 
convulsion. People are never so much unguarded 
as when they are pleased; and laughter being a vis- 
ible symtom of some inward satisfdction, it is then, 
if ever, we may believe the face. There is perhaps 
no better index to point us to the peculiarities of 
the mind than this; which is itself one of the chief 
distinctions of our rationality. For, as Milton, 
says, 

——Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied, — 
Andare of love the food. 


It may be remarked in general under this head, 
that the laughter of men of wit is for the most 
part, of a faint constrained kind of half laugh, as 


\| into a fever. 


such persons are never without some diffidence a- 
bout them: but that of fools is the most honest, nat- 
ural, open laugh in the world.— Steele. 


M. Ouvrard, in the 2d volume of his Memoirs, 
relative to the entry of the French into Spain, 
says--** Being quartered by a military order upon 
the house of a man of- fortune, one of my superior 
agents, at the moment when he was going to sit 
down to table, saw the mistress of the house enter, 


| with a napkin upon her arm, and place herself be- 


hind his chair On expressing his astonishment at 
such a proceeding, the lady replied in a tone of 
pride profoundly wounded— Sir, since the entry 
of the French into Spain, we ought to consider our- 
selves slaves. Iam here to begin my service.’ 

“ ‘The Constitutional doctrine had no friends a- 
mong the lower people; but it had supporters a- 
mong the families in easy circumstances; and espe- 
cially among the women. On the same day that I 


‘| arrived at Burgos, having a difference with the gen- 


tleman on whose house | was billetted, about the 
possession of a chamber, one of his daughters came 
in and joined in the discussion. I paid hefsome 
compliments; and among other things said, ‘ that 
we brought many gallant soldiers in our army, who 
would dispute among themselves for the hands of 
the Spanish ladies.’ But the proud Castilian was 
not-one of those who saw in a Frenchman a < Lib- 
erator.’ ‘ Sir, she replied, ‘I like not your ban- 


ner. I would rather die a virgin, than belong to 
a servile.’ ” 


‘One evening, at Malta, while enjoying my se- 
gar at Micleiffe’s Cafe, in the Strado ‘Teatro, I was 
much amused by a young exquisite, but lately im- 
ported, and who was laced and buckled up in all 
the paraphernalia of a modern dandy militaire, in 
defiance of the thermometer at 82, and a siroc wind, 
hot enough to have thrown even his satanic majesty 

Indeed, the poor dandy’s countenance 
exhibited symptoms highly febrile—though | was 
rather inclined to impute them to the apoplectic 
effect of-corsets. ‘‘ Wa—iter,” exclaimed he, with 
an almost infantile lisp, and throwing himself care- 
lessly on a bench, ‘bring me a lobster’s claw and 
an ice, with fifteen drops of champaigne in it.°— 
The master of his majesty’s ship ———, as rough a 
tar as ever spliced a mainbrace, came in just at the 
time the exquisite delivered his precise demand, 
and eyeing the dandy with a look of the most pro- 
found contempt, roared in a voice as hoarse as the 


|| growl of a sea-bear, «« Waiter, bring me a jackass’ 


hind leg, and a tumbler of brandy with fifteen drops 
of water in it!” ‘The dandy’s ire seemed about to 
rise, but his eye happened to glance on a trusty 
piece of timber, about two feet and a half long and 
four inches in circumference, which Soundings al- 
ways carried, and facetiously denominated his 
“tooth pick,” he thought it prudent to bridle his 
wrath, and contented himself by elevating his eye- 


brows and lisping, in an under tone, “ O quel bar- 
bare.” 


At a party of “good society” in Philadelphia, 
not long ago, wasa young lady from B——. Inthe 
course of the evening, conversation became slack, 
and a pause of a few moments became unavoidable. 
A gentleman broke silence by observing,—“ awful 
pause.” ‘The poor girl, who thought the observa- 
tion was meant for her, spoke up rather pertly,— 
‘© Well, I guess you would have awful.paws too, if 


you should wash and scrub as much asI do.”— 
Philad, Album. 


WRETCHED CONDITION of THE Wor tp IN $95, 
anp 571.—If a man were called to fix upon the pe- 
riod in the history of the world during which the 
condition of the human race was most calamitous 
and afflicted, he would without hesitation name 
that which elapsed from the death of Theodosius the 
Great to the establishment of the Lombards in 
Italy. The contemporary authors who beheld that 
scene of desolation, labor and are at a loss for ex- 
pressions to describe the horror of it. ‘lhe scourge 
of God—the destroyer of nations—are the dreadful 


epithets by which they distinguish the most noted 


of the barbarous leaders; and they compare the 


ruin which they had brought on the world to the 
occasioned by earthquakes, &c. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


JULY 14, 1827. 


a great portion of it, and to that end, present the reader 
this week, with the fotlowing. 
| 


— 


of Massachusetts especially- the welfare that consists in. 
! personal and domestic comfort, in social aud civil securi-. 
|ty, and in political influence and consideratioa, is found 
in the common, the almost proverbial remark, that 
knowledge is power. By knowledge, however, is aot 
here to be understood merely literary or scientific know- 
|| ledge,—merely an acquaintance with books, and with 


- 


Co.umBus.—The Traveller furnishes its readers with 
the following history of the discovery of certain ancient 
manuscripts relative to the first and third voyages of this 
great navigator. It is a matter of gratification, that the 
American edition is so far advanced; it will be looked 
for and taken up with avidity. 


: 


- 


“es our readers may not all be familiar with the cir- | 
cumstances connected with the discovery and publication 
of the original, we annex a very brief account. An offi- 
cer of rank in the nayal department of Spain, was in the 


what has been thought and said on particular subjects, by” 


Herein, more than in any thing else, consists the mys 


| tery of the gigantic power of the land from which the 


** The great secret of the welfare of New England— | fathers of New England came 


| considered merely as so many Jaboring men and women 


It is not in her numbers, 


each one, by manual labor, contributing something to the 


| power of the state; it is not in her fleets either of mer- 
re or men-of-war: it is her manufactures—her 


knowledge of the mechanical arts—her ingenuity in my). 
tiplying hands without multiplying mouths, by the em- 
ployment of machinery in Jabor — her address in making 
air and water, and coals do the work of men; so that, 


year 1789 commissioned by Charles IV. the reigning 
monarch, to undertake an examination of all the libraries 
and depositories, both public and private, in the realm, in 
order to obtain copies of historical and scientific works 
relating to the marine, 10 be deposited in a library which 
the king designed to establish in Cadiz. Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarette, the officer appointed, commen- 
ced his labors by exploring the collection of manuscripts 
in the royal library at Madrid, and extended his researeh- 
es at times to the archives of the Marquises of Santa 
Cruz and Villa Franea, and the Duke of Medinaidonia. 
In the course of his inquiries he was directed to the ar- 
chives of the Duke del Infantado. where it was under- 
stood he might probably find a very desirable fabulous 
narrative, well suited to his purpose. He here made dil- 
igent search, and while looking for the termination of an 
account of Lorenzo Ferren Maldonado, he brought to 
light twQ manuscripts, which on examination proved to 
be the Warratives of the first and third vuyages of Co- 
Jumbus. 


‘men of other nations and other times:-—but a knowledge 
ef the present condition of men, and the means of im-| 
proving it-—-knowledge of the wants of men, and the. 
| means of supplying them:— knowledge, not of the sciences | 
only, but of the arts:—not of the fine arts merely, va 
| chiefly, by which society is adorned; but of the mechanic 
arts, by which society is built up and beautified: the arts | 
that build our houses and furnish them;——our navies and. 8 monarchies of the old world, even in the days of 
equip them; - our cities, and surround them with walls of | me strength. It has been calculated that it cost the 
strength:—the arts that make the clay and the flinty rock | kingdom of Egypt the labor of two bundred thousand 
assume the form of porcelain and glass, and minister to —— for twenty years, to build the great pyramid—rais- 
the comfort of the cottage, or to the splendor of the rich| ng = stone from the quarry, transporting it tie necessa- 
‘or the fibre of a plant, or the fleece of the flock, into robes, power: end hae been that 
of warmth and beauty :—the arts that bring forth masses, preghonmcrsoagneer west of England would be competent 
of ore from the bosom of the earth, and mould the ductile t! to do the same work in less than twenty-four hours,”* 


metal into every form that ingenuity can devise, for the || 


with a population, and consequent expense, of twenty 
millions, she does the work, and draws to herself the 
earnings, of one hundred millions;—thus making the east 
and the west alike tributary to her, and, in a greater or 
less degree, dependent upon her. Compare the present 
condition of that little Island, in respect to its power to 
perform a given piece of work, with the power of the 


To the Eiltors of the Masonic Mirror. 
support of the wants of man. The knowledge, in which In compliance with your request, I have penned such 

the strength--the power—ef this commonwealth consists: | observations as my journey from your city to this place 

embraces that which, in the scriptures, is sometimes call- | has given rise to. : 
ed cunning, that is, ingenuity in devising ornamental I Nothing sworthy of note occurred, nor did any thing 
work, and skill in executing 1. Knowledge of the me- | present itself of sufficient importance to deserve comment, 


chanical operations, acting as, in Massachusetts, and in| ynti] we reached Pawtucket. 


The unsettled state of the government during a lapse 


of years succeeding this period, and the official duties of 
the person engaged in the undertaking, were probably the | 


causes of his unexpected success remaining so long un- 
known to the world. These valuable discoveries were 
not given to the public until a year or two since, when 


by the order of the present king of Spain they were pub. | 


lished at Madrid, accompanied with many other docu 
‘ments, in two volumes. The translation above referred 
to, which is in a course of republication here, forms but 
a portion of the Spanish edition, and reiates entirely, we 
believe, to the first voyage of Columbus. The manu- 
script is in the hand writing of Las Casas, and bears evi- 
dent marks of being av abridgement of the original jour- 
nal of Columbus, made by this author in the course of 
his labors in compiling his History of the Indies. It is 
written in the form of a journal or diary at sea, each day 
deing noted, and its events :ecorded, from the time the 
writer left Spain till he returned. Another ancient copy 


of the journal is spoken of, but it is not as old as the!) with its value many times increased, is as truly a source | 


present one. Not the least shadow of suspicion has been 
thrown upon its authenticity, and it must be regarded far 
the most remarkable and curious record in the annals of 
navigation. 

Columbus probably had not the wost distant thought 
that his writings, or any portion of them, would ever 
meet the public eye; and in his journa!, therefore, he has 
described the objects before him and the daily occurrences 
of the voyage without any studied regard for system or 
beauty of language. And the fact that the introduction 
and many extensive passages in the forthcoming work 
are preserved in the precise words of Cojumbus, will at 
this distant day add not a little to its interest. 


‘© KNOWLEDGE Is Power,’ or the true secret of 


New England’s strength.’’ -This is the title of a ser- 
mon delivered on Fast Day, April 5, by the Rev. Joun 
PieRpont, minister of Hollis-street Church. It is 
necessary for us to speak of its merits; and as for its de 
merits, we can discover none. We propose to extract 


| On entering this village, 
New England generally, they may act,—in concert with: the first object that strikes the eye of the stranger, with 


the physical sciences—with the mathematics, with geo-| tolerable degree of interest, is-the extensive, hand- 
| graphical knowledge, with mercantile enterprise, ~ acting | some, and substantial range of factories to the right. The 
/with northern industry and patience, and under the im-| Fails are best seen after passing the bridge and turning off 

pulse of northern capital, and under the guidance of; to the left; from which place they present a very beauti- 
northern sagacity and good judgment,—wi!l do, for the fu) and romantic appearance. They are not large, but 
cold regions of the north and east, in relation to political there is a certain degree of grandeur about them, that can 


\influence, and consequently to the protection of political | hardly fail to create in the spectator, the most pleasing 
‘rights, what, in the south and west, if done at all, must 


be done by the force of numbers. | 


sensations; they, with the romantic scenery which sur- 


rounds ihem, offer to the sentimentalist, a rich field for 


The mechanical ingenuity and industry which can con- | reflection; and to the moralist, a scene on which he may 


vert an ounce of steel, that costs a penny, into hair-springs _** while away an idle hour’’ with profitable delight. 
f a watch that may be sold for fifty pounds sterling, is i 
tru 


The water power on this river has virtually created the 
ly a source of wealth, and of the power that wealth | village of Pawtucket; and it is now, with the exception 


gives, as is a gold mime, which, with the same labor, and | perhaps of Chelmsford, one of the most extensive and 
from the same or a proportionate investment, gives the | flourishing manufacturing villages in New England 


,same Or a proportionate result in bullion or coin: and the 


eral new factories have been built within a few years; and 


manufactory, which will take a raw material from the| 


probably they will cuntinue to be extended, if Congress 
planter, and convert it into cloth, and send it back to him | 


adhere to the policy of the country,—and what appears 
to be the general wish of the people,——and secures to the 


of wealth, strength, and political influence, to that part | manufaciurer his legal rights and immunities. I say legal, 


of the country or the state where it stands, as is the fertile | because I contend that every citizen has certain privileges 
plantation and the gang of slaves, which first produced guaranteed to him by the constitution and policy of the 
the raw material, to that part of the country, or that state, || country, the security of which he has a right to demand 
in which the plantation lies and the slave toils. It ought || at the hands of government; and I believe that the man- 


never to be forgotten, that, inasmuch as it is the natural || ufacturer ha- been deprived in a very great degree, of 
‘destiny of all men to iabor,—especially in communities || these, his /egal rights; and unless something be done, and 
-which have made any progress in civilization, and that || that speedily, our at present flourishing and thrifty man- 
‘begin to be popuious,—~and as the wealth and strength of || ufacturing villages, must inevitably go to ruin. Manu- 
a state is but the excess of what is earned above what is || factures and agriculture are the principal staple of New 
‘consumed ; that state which, with the smallest number of || Englanc--the very pillar of its existence. Her foreign 
mouths, can do the work of the greatest number of liands, || commercial trade has, (perhaps from causes not very hon- 
is, other things being equal, the strongest state;—has at|| orable to her own spirit of enterprise, ) been diverted into 
‘its disposal the greatest amount of laboring power; and || another channel, from which, I apprehend, it will be dif- 
| therefore, as labor and wealth are synonomous terms in/|| ficult to turn it. Massachusetts is too parsimonious, as 
| political statistics, is the wealthiest state; and, as wealth|| respects internal improvement:—-_New York is draining 
gives influence, is the most influential state;—is entitled || her best veins, and will, if she continue her present poli- 
to, and will receive, the greatest consideration, in all|| cy, in a few years leave her to subsist solely on her own 


cases in which the relative strength of states is brought || internal resources. But I am diverging from my subject, 
to a test. 


and talking about that perhaps which might better be !-f 
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to others. The village of Pawtucket is a very pretty 
place; and many of the private edifices quite honorabe to 
the enterprise of its inhabitants. 

The ride from Pawtucket to Providence is short and 
pleasant——over ne of the finest turnpike roads in the 
country. Iam much pleased with Providence. Its de- 
lightful situation on the banks of a beautiful river, ix 
pleasing, elegant, and airy. The banks are high, ~— the 
eastern, gently declining and affording good situations, 
has many elegant private seats. The opposite bank of 
the river is very abrupt, and does not present that beau- 
tiful city-like appearance, we admire on the other. The 
buildings, private and public, are neat, and some of them 
elegant. The population is about 16,000. The streets 
are well laid ont: —Westminster is the best in the town, 
and is good enough for any place. But——the steam 


discarded every principle of moral rectitude. 


changing: the devil has had his.run, and must be chained; 


We copy the following from Southwick’s Albany 
Observer. We did entertain the hope that Mr. Southwick, 
the once gentlemanly and able editor, had not entirely 
We did 
entertain a belief that he had engaged in the cause, solely 
for the purpose of making money—and this belief we still 
entertain—thougk it appears he has not made enough 
to justify a recantation. If he expect to secure by this 
means, the patronage he has received during the excite- 
ment, he is in a very great error. Public opinion is 


Mr. S.’s efforts to keep him free, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

We donot ‘swear by the twelve apostles;’ but we 
now declare most solemnly that from this day forward 
we will devote our columns, (considering all other sub- 


A tree opposite a tavern beyond the permanent bridge 
struck, and a man who was in the house, knocked 
own 


struck, and a cow killed. 


We understand (says the Charleston Courier) that the 
appointment of the Hon. Wm H. ( rawtord, as Judge of 
the Superior Court of Georgia, was without his knowl- 
edge, and that he will not accept the office It was con- 
jectured that Mr. Senator Cobb might receive the appoint- 
ment; in which case Mr. Crawford would probably be 
appointed to fill his place in the U.S. ~enate. 


A fire broke out on Saturday morning at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. near the navy yard, and destroyed five wouden 
buildings. 

At 12 o’clock same day, the roof of the Fulton market 


caught fire, and was slightly injured. It originated from 
a defect in the chimney. 


It is also said that a stable on the Schuylkill was | 


jects insignificant compared with this,) our labors, and 
_our life, if necessary, to the destruction of an order, 
| whose fanatica! members are capable of such outrages, 


boat is ready to start; and so endeth the first chapter. 


A young lady stabbed another, on the Battery in New 
Yours, &c. 


York on Wednesday last week. * Jealousy—furious jeal- 


Providence, Thursday morning, Juiy 12. 


§cf You may, or may not, as the case may be, hear 
from me again at New York. My stops must necessari- 
ly be very short; and consequently my observations crude 
and imperfect. 


ANNIVERSARY oF St. Joun.—The anniversary of 
St, Jchn the Baptist was commemorated by the masonic 
fraternity, of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. in a very be- 
coming and appropriate manner, on the 24th ult. 

The Rev. Mr. Howell, pastor of the Baptist church, 
wh» had recently united himself to the brotherbood, hav- 
ing very obligingly consented to be the orgar of their 
sentiments in honor of their tutelary saint, the brethren 
of Lodges No. 1, 56, '6, and of the Naval Lodge No, 
100, assembled at the Masonic Hall in Norforlk, at 10 a. 
m. in conformity to notice and invitation given through 
the publi¢ prints. 


Grand Master, several of the Worshipful Past Masters of 
the different lodges, and a number of transient brethren, 
testified their rexpect for this festival of the lodge, by 
joining in the ceremonies of the occasion. 

The procession, which moved from the Hall a little 
before 11 o’clock, was unusually numerous and very re- 
respectable—it proceeded down Church to Main, and 
through Main, Catharine and Wolf streets to the Baptist 
church on Cumberland street, where it halted, and open- 
ing to the right and lefi, with the usual ceremony, the 
dignitaries, with the reverend orator, moved at the head 
of the procession into the centre of the church, which had 
been reserved for their accommodation. 

An appropriate hymn being sung, and a prayer breath. 
ing the spirit of ardent piety, addressed to the Great Ar- 
chitect of the universe, the reverend brother pronounced, 
ina style of modest and unaffected eloquence, a discourse 
replete with instruction to the craft, as men and masons, 
and alike creditable to his character as a christian miais- 
ter, and to his research as a young member of the frater- 
nity. 

He took a view of the early history of the order; show- 
ed its connection with the scientific and virtuous occu- 
pations of man through all stages of its existence; its in- 
fluence on society as a great school for morals, and the 
elevated character of its principles, which had found 
zealous advocates and cooperators among the great and 
the good of all ages—and after presenting many imposing 
views of its claims un the highest appreciation of every 
virtuous mind and every friend to humanity, he concluded 
by drawing a just distinction between freemasonry and 
religion _ and exhorting the brethren in the most solemn 
and impressive manner, so to regulate their lives by the 
precepts of virtue and piety, as finally to secure a joyful 
entrance into ** that temple not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’? We never have witnessed more satis- 
faction expressed by the brethren on a similar occasion. 


The R. W. M. Cooke, Grand Master |, 
of Virginia, R. W. Charles A. Grice, District Deputy |, 
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the driver. 


for any pretended purposes of that order.”’ 


DesHa.—We understand that Governor Desha has 
pardoned his son Isaac. The power to grant pardons be- 
fore conviction, though questionable, has been repeatedly 
asserted and exercised by former Governors of Kentucky 
and perbaps other states. The whole of the late term at | 
Harrison Circuit Court was devoted to this case. Nine! 


having exercised to the exient of the law, the privilege | 
of peremptory challenge. The Judge refused to renew | 
the recognizances of his sureties or again liberate the pris- 
oner On bail, in consequence we presume of the state of | 
his health not now requiring’such indulgence. ‘he Gov- | 
ernor being present when the Judge remanded his son | 
Isaac to jail, addressed the people in a speech of consid-| 
erable length, and concluded by reversing the order of the 

Court, and setting his son at liberty. Weare not inform- 

ed of any form used by his Excellency, except the speech, 

in which, it is said, he treated the court with great indig- 

nity. We hope we shall hereafter obtain the particulars 

from an authentic source.—-Kentucky Reporter. 


Mart Rossery.—Mr. Topliff, the active and vigil- 
ant proprietor of Merchant’s Hall in this city, has writ- 
ten to Theodorus Bai'ey, Post \\ aster of New York, for 
information concerning the Jetters sent from this city for | 
the packet ships Florida for Liverpool, and Queen Mab. 
and Henry IV. fe: Havre, which were received at Mer- | 


chant’s Hall, and forwarded by the mail that was robbed | 
between Harlaem and Mamaronach. From the answer 
of the post master, and a letter from Lang, Turner, & 
Co. of the New York Gazetie, it appears that the Boston 
mail bag, containing the letters in question and others, 
is always enclosed in the great southern mail bag, 
and 1s not to be opened untill it arrives at the New 
York office; but on this occasion it was taken out of 
the great bag, and hung on bebind, which affords strong 
suspicions of conspiracy on the part of some post master 
The passengers in the mail stage at the 
time have not been discovered, nor does the information 
obtained concerning the people who took passage in the 
ships, confirm the suspicions that the exchange was taken 
with a view to collect it in Burope before the news 
could be received there The loss of the way bill con- 
taining the names of the passengers also casts suspicion 
on the mail carriers or postmasters. None of the letter 
have been lost, nor has their weight sensibly diminished, 
but still a number of billx of exchange might be taken 
without altering the weight in any considerable degree.-- 
few of the New York city letters, but nearly all of those 
intended for the packet ships, were opened; therefore the 
suspicion arose that exchange was the object of the rob- 
bers. A list of the letters, with the weight, number, 
and address, can be seen at the bar of Merchant’s Hall.& 
Statesman. 


Storm. -~ The parade and festivivies on the 4th inst. in 
Philadelphia, were much interrupted by the storm which 
was partially felt in New York. A steamboat weathered 
it w.th difficulty. The water rushed into the cabin win 
dows. the awning was torn intu pieces——and a company 
of nearly two bundred persons, principally women and 
children, remained exposed during the whole of the storm. 
A boat capsized near the Navy Yard, and of five boys 
that were on board, three were drowned Another boa’ 
in which were two young men, was upset; they saved 
themselves by getting n thekeel A sloop at Smith’. 
Island was struck by lightning, two men k. ocked down. 


ousy, about a bandy legged drummer boy. 


Letiers containing money have been purloined from 
the mail between Woodville and New-Orleans. 
ward has been offered by the post master at W. for the 
discovery of the thief. 


Celebration at Haverhill.—_The venerable Sheriff of 


Essex, now in his seventy eight t lara- 
jurors only were obtained on the last day,—-the prisoner | 


tion of Independence. He prefaced the Declaration by 
stating that fifty one years before, he was present in the 
yard of Congres Ha!l, in Philadelphia, when the Declar- 
ation was first promulgated; that it was there received 
with murmurs and great doubts of its success. But that 
the patriot Joun Apams, [who then boarded in the same 
house in which Mr. Bartlett then boarded,] threugh the 
gloom of that day, saw a ray of light and glory, and then 
predicted the glory and blessings which we now en- 
joy-—- Trav. 


From Encuanp.—London dates to the 30th May 
have been received at New York; from the papers of 
which place we glean the following items. 


Public confidence was increasing in the new adminis- 
tration, and the funds had advanced in consequence. 

The annulment of the marriage af E. G. Wakefield to 
Mixs Turner, was before the house of lords on the 29th. 
Miss T. was examined and gave her evidence in a distinct 
and unembarrassed manner. Other witnesses were ex- 


‘|amined, when Mr. Wakefield addressed the house and 


requested a postponement on the ground that he was not 


| prepared, which was not granted, and the evidence was 


ordered to be printed, and the bill was committed for the 
next day. 

Constantinople dates say that the Divan had commen- 
ced carrying into execution the principal articles of the 
treaty of Ackerman, and that the best understanding pre- 
vailed between the Porte and the itussian Legation. 

An article in the Paris Etoile, dated Madrid, May 14, 
states that the Spanish generals complain much of deser- 
tions from their armies; and that they are anxious to re- 
tire fron the Portuguese frontier, unless they are permit- 
ted to cross it. 

It is stated in a very brief manner, that the first enter- 
prise of Lord Cochrane has been successful, and that he 
has captured four Turkish vessels at Navarino, and an- 
other trom Alexandria, laden with provisions for Ibrahim 
Pacha. 

The last accounts from Portugal represented the Prin- 
cess Regent as quite out of danger, and the country in a 
state of quiet, if we except the conjectures and surmises 
caused among some of the inhabitants of the capital by 
the sudden death of Senhor Aguiar. He was the only 
representative of the Emperor of Brazil at the court of 
Lisbon, and a strong friend of the Constitution. The 
circumstances of his decease were so singular, as to ex- 
cite reports of his having been murdered. 


JOB PRINTING. 
MOORE SEVEY 
ReEsPec? FULLY acquaint their friends that they have 
made arrangements for the execution of Jos ParnTincG, 
in its various branehes. -Wasonie Constitutions, Ad- 
dresses, Notifications, &c. wili be promptly, handsome- 
ly, and reasonably executed. Alsxo-—Show and Shop 
Rills. Cards, Military Votifications, &c. &c. 
VM. & S. assure their masonic friends and the 


two others severely shocked, and a dog killed in the hold. 


pubic, that every effort will be made to give aatisfaction, 
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TEE WREATE. 

Pao? conta d may tly 

Toro’ all the regions of variety Otway. 


THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 
Farewell, mother!—tears are streaming 
Down thy tender, paiid cheek! 
I, in gems and roxes gleaming, 
On eternal sunshine dreaming, 
Scarce this sad farewell may speak; 
Fareweil, mother! now I leave thee, 
And thy love---unspeakable— 
One to cherish—-who may grieve me; 
One to trust--who may deceive me: 
Farewell, mother! fare thee well! 


Farewell, fither!—thoy art smiling, | 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow—— 
Mingled joy and languor—wiling 
All my heart from that beguiling 
Tenderness, to which I go-- ? 
Farewell, father!—-thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tel ; 
He may wound, who should care-s me, 
Who should solace may oppre-< me: 
Father! guardian! fare thee well! 


Farewell, sister!——thou art twining 
Round me in affection deep, 
Gazing on my garb so shining, 
Wishing ‘‘ joy,’’—but ne’er divining 
Why a blessed bride should weep: 
Farewell, sister!—have we ever 
Suffered wrath our breast to swell; 
B’er gave looks or words that sever 
Those that should be parted never! 
Sister—dearest!—fare thee weil! 


Farewell, brother!—thou art brushing 
Gently off, these tears of mine, 
And the grief that fresh was gushing, 


The most holy kiss is bushing, 


Can I e’er meet love like thine? 
Farewell! brave and gentle brother, 

Thou—-more dear than words may tell— 
Love me yet--although another | 
Claims Janthe!—father! mother! 

Ail beloved ones—fare ye well! 

THE MAID’S SOLILOQUY. 

[4 maiden alone—-.Milton in her hand. She opens at 
the passage, ‘Hail, wedded love! myterious law,” 
§c. She then soliloquizes.} 

It must be so! Milton, thou reasonest well; 

Else whence this pleasing bope, this foud desire, 
This longing afier matrimony ? 

Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror, 
Of dying unespoused? Why shrinks the heart 
Back on itself, and startles at celibacy ? 

°T is reason, faithful reason, stirs within us; 

°T is nature’s self that points out an alliance, 

And intimates a husband to the sex. 

Marriage! thou pleasing, aud yet anxious thought! 
Through what new, various changes must we pass! 
Tie marriage state in prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it 
Here will I hold. —If nature promp:s the wish,— 
And that she does is plain from ali her works—- 
Our duty, interest, pleasure bid, indulge it, 

For the great end of nature’s law is bliss, 

But yet—-in wedlock—the woman must obey — 
I'm weary of these doubts, the priest shall end ’em. 
Nor rashbly do I venture loss and gain, 

Pieasure and bondage meet my thoughts at once. 

I wed—my liberty is gone forever, 


But happiness itself from this secured! 

Love first shall recompense my loss, 

And when my charms sha!i have faded, 

Mine eyes grow dim, and stature bend with years, 
Thou, virtuous friendship, shall succeed to love; 
Thus pleased, I °!) scorn infirmity and death, 
Renewed successively in another’s race. 


ADVICE 


To a young gentleman looking out for a Wife. 


If you, my friend, would have a wife, 

To cheer the gloomy hours of life, 
And give you constant pleasure, 

The following useful maxims mind, 

And yoa in time may hope to find 
‘this dear delightful treasure. 


First, look for one that ’s young and fair, 
With countenance devoid of care, 
And foolish affectation ; 
For one whose face displays a gloom, 
Will make you angry with your doom, 
And yive you sad vexation- 


Be not, like common lovers, blind, 

But all her words and actions mind, 
And judge of them sincerely; 

For if you form your choice at once, 

And she shouid prove a siut, or dunce, 
You will repent severely. 


Let solid sense her mind inform, 
Let gentle love her bosom warm, 
Yes, let her love you truly; 
Let her be void of fooiish pride, 
Let modesty her actions guide, 

Or else she ll prove unruly. 


Her temper should be al! serene, 
Free from extremes of mirth or spleen, 
With no wild flights encumbered; 
For, one that now is mad with joy, 
Then sad or sullen, will destroy 
Your peace with pangs unnumbered. 


Watch how her leisure hours she spends: 
And if with wise and virtuous friends, 
In cheerful conversation ; 
If at due times the instructive page, 
In search of truth her thoughts engage— 
She merits approbation. 
—’T is said that Woman--prone to changing, 
Through all the rounds of folly ranging, 
On Life’s uncertain ocean riding, 
No reason, rule, nor rudder, guiding — 
Is like the comet’s wandering light, 
Eccentric, ominous, and brigut, 
Trackless, and shifting as the wind, 
A sea, whose fathom none can find; 
A moon still changing and revolving, 
A riddle past ali human solving, 
A bliss, a plague, a heaven, a hell, 
A--something which no man can tell. 
{ Edw. Moore. 


** Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her -ilent watch the mournful mother keeps, 
And weaves her song of melancholy joy. 
Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy! 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be, 
In form and soul! but ah! more blest than he. 
Thy fame, thy love, thy filial worth, at last, 
Shall soothe this aching beart for all the past: 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And caim the anguish of my dying day.” 

| Campbell. 


;| all losses and privations, with zeal, firmness, and 


get a peculiar interest and important variety. It 


MEDLEY. 


DISTINGUISHED 
With regard to the prevalence of particular mer- 
its, some diversity may be observed in. the great 
divisions of our country. In the East, there ap- 
pears to have been more learning, diligence, au. 
thorship, religious zeal, systematic frugality, and 
early republican principle and _resolution—more 
founders or benefactors of schools and colleges: 
more ingenious mechanicians. The profession of 
the Law seems to have flourished, in all parts, with 
nearly a proportional share of most able members; 
that of Medicine has been richest in the middle 
states. South of the Susquehanna, we find the 
most brilliant orators; more active and chivalrous 
military leaders; more liberal and accomplished 
gentlemen, high-minded, devoted patriots, who ex- 
posed their persons and large estates, and endured 


even alacrity, that bring to mind the best of the 
cavaliers in the civil wars of England. Of mer- 
‘chants, we might name many, scattered over the 
seaboard, who have exerted a noble and enlighten- 
ed liberality, and who bore an important shar@in 
the work of the Revolution, or in that of subsequent 
legislation. Inthe West, we discover a large fund 
of heroic character, romantic and eventful enter- 
prise, and gallant ex;loit:—the personal annals of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and !ennessee, are replete with 
objects and results, which excite curiosity and ad- 
miration. In the history of their India wars, ihe 
reader has, indeed, a repetition of much of what is 
so minutely told of those of New England, in ber 
many volumes on that subject; the incidents and 
characters bear a resemblance; yet the scenes of 


action, and the actors, are so far different as to be- 


may be hoped that the western states will do jus 
tice to themselves, by early embodying their au- 
thentic traditions.—[.4m. Quarterly Review. 


Anecpote.— Some years after the close of the 
Revolutionary war, a soldier by the name of Phin- 
eas O-good, generally known by the name of ‘The 
‘old Freethinker,” was at a public house in Bulleri- 
‘ca, Mass. in company with a man by the name of 
|Dandly, who was abusing almost every public man 
‘in ‘the country. It was Osgood’s custom not te 
quarrel with any-man except he abused Washing- 
prc but in this case Dandly had said enough to 
arouse his feeling, and to help Dandly along a lit- 
tle he said to him: “ Well, I suppose you damn 

Washington with the rest ofthem?” « Why yes, 
and you will,” replied Dandly. No sooner had he 
«aid this, than Osgood seized him and laid him up- 
on a large fire, where he would have burnt him to 

death, had not poor Dandly been released by the 
wife of the gentleman who kept the house. ‘I'he 
gentleman who then kept the house, still lives in 


| _ Billerica, and he has often related the above facts 


to the writer of this article. 

Humbleness in prosperity, and resignation in ad- 
versity, bespeak a noble and exalted mind. 

It is easy to be upright in prosperity; it is the 
day of adversity proves the heart. 

It is a brave mind that exults not over a fallen 
foe, it is a weak one that tramples on him. 

He who thinks more of the manner than of the 
matter of the speaker, will never profit by his 
words. 

He who says there is no God, is only kept ia 
awe by the fear of the halter: and he who believes 


‘|not in religion, nor immortality of the soul, levels 


himself with the brutes, and by mam should be 


treated as he judges himself. | 
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